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THE WORLD. 



^T^HIS foolish world doth wink 

Its cunning lid; 
And| — when it thinks, — it thinks 
Its thoughts are hid. 



II. 

Its piety's a screen 
Where vice doth hide; 

Its purity 's unclean ; 
Its meekness, pride. 



Ihe World. 



III. 



Its charity's a bait 
To catch a name; 

Its kindness covers hate ; 
Its praise is blame. 



IV. 

Its wisdom soweth seeds 
Which follies prove ; 

And its repentance needs 
Repenting oil 



V. 

Its learning's empty talk; 

Its heart is cold; 
Its church is an exchange; 

Its God is gold. 



The World. 

VL 

Its pleasures all are blindi 
And lead to pain ; 

Its treasures are a kind 
Of losing gain. 



VII. 

Lust moves it more than love, 
Fear more than shame ; 

Its best ambitions have 
A grovelling aim. 



VIII. 

Some sorrow doth attend 
Its happiest dreams ; 

And rottenness doth end 
Its rotten schemes. 



The World. 



IX. 



Oh, cure our moral madness — 

Oiir soul-disease ; i 

Show us that Vice brings sadness, | 

And Virtue, ease. 



And teach us in the hour 

Of sin's dismay, 
That Truth's the only flower 

Without decay. 





THE MOORLANDS. 



QING hey for the moorlands, wild, lonely, and stem, 
Where the moss creepeth softly all under the fern; 

Where the heather-flower sweetens the lone highland 
lea. 

And the mountain winds whistle so fresh and so free ! 



I've wandered o'er landscapes embroidered with flowers. 
The richest, the rarest, in greenest of bowers. 
Where the throstle's sweet vesper, at summer day's 

close, 
Shook the coronal dews on the rim of the rose ; 
But oh for the hills where the heather-cock springs 
From his nest in the bracken, with dew on his wings ! 
Sing hey for the moorlands I 



8 The Moorlands^ 

II. 

I Ve lingered by streamlets that water green plains, 
I Ve mused in the sunlight of shady old lanes, 
Where the mild breath of evening came sweetly and 

slow 
From green nooks where bluebells and primroses grow^ 
But oh, the bold hills that look up at the skies. 
Where the green brackens wave to the wind as it flies I 
Sing hey for the moorlands 1 



IIL 

Away with the pride and the fume of the town. 
And give me a lodge in the heatherland brown; 
Oh there, to the schemes of the city unknown, 
Let me wander with freedom and nature alone; 
Where wild hawks with glee on the hurricane sail. 
And the rough crags delight in the rush of the gale I 
Sing hey for the moorlands ! 



The Moorlands. 



IV. 



In glens which resound to the waterfall's song, 
My spirit should play, the wild echoes among : 
I 'd climb the dark steep to my lone mountain home, 
And, heartsome and poor, o'er the solitude roam : 
And the keen winds that harp on the heathery lea 
Should sing the grand anthem of freedom to me ! 
Sing hey for the moorlands ! 





NOW SUMMER'S SUNLIGHT GLOWING. 



"VTOW, summer's sunlight glowing, 

Streaks the woodland shade with gold ; 
And balmy winds are blowing 

Softly o'er the moorland wold ; 
Now sweet smells the bluebell, 

'Neath the valley's leafy screen ; 
And thick grows the wild rose, 

Clusfring o'er the hedges green. 



Now Summer's Sunlight Glowing^ 1 1 

The green fern waves upon the steep ; 

The smiling fields are flower'd o'er; 
And modest little daisies peep 

Like children at a mother's door I 



IL 

From dewy meadows sprin^ng, 

Yonder blinding skies among. 
The poet-lark is singing, 

As if his heart was made of song I 
While gladly and madly 

In every grove the wild birds vie, 
All tingling and mingling 

In tipsy routs of lyric joy I 
My throbbing heart with eveiy part 

Is dancing to the chorus near, — 
The gush, the thrill, — ^the wizard trill — 

Like drops of water tinkling dear ! 



12 Now Summer's Sunlight Glowing. 

III. 

The cottage matron, knitting 

In her little garden, sings, 
As wild birds, round her flitting. 

Fan the blossom with their wings ; 
And twining, combining. 

The honeysuckle with the rose, 
Sweet shading, and braiding, 

Round her winking lattice goes ; 
And wild bees through the flowers roam— 

The little happy buzzing thieves ! — 
Here and there, with busy hum, 

Rifling all the honey'd leaves. 



IV, 

Now, hamlet urchins roaming. 

All the sunny summer day. 
From dewy mom till gloaming. 

Through the rustling wildwood stray; 



Now Summer's Sunlight Glowing. 13 

There blithely and lithely, 

By warbling brook and sylvan grot. 
They ramble and gambol, 

All the busy world foigot; — 
Like burds that wing the sunny air, 

And warble in flie tangled wild, 
Unhaunted by the dreams of care,— 

Oh, to be again a child I 



Sweet scents and sunshine blending; 

The wildwoods in their leafy pride. 
To the gentle south wind bending ; — 

Oh, the bonny summer tide I 
The tinkling, the twinkling, 

Where little limpid rivers lave ; 
The sipping, the dipping 

Of wildflowers in the gilded wave; — 



14 Now Summer 's Sunlight Glowing. 

The fruitful leas, the blooming trees, 
The pleasant fields embroidered fair; 

The wild birds* little melodies, 
Scattering gladness everywhere I 




THE MOORLAND FLOWER. 



T3 ENEATH a crag, whose forehead rude 

O'erfrowns the mountain side,-^ 
Stem monarch of the solitude, 

Dark-heaving, wild, and wide,— 
A floweret of the moorland hill 

Peep'd out unto the sky. 
In a mossy nook, where a limpid rill 

Came tinkling blithely by. 



1 6 The Moorland Flower, 

vu 

Like a star-seed^ from the night-skies flung 

Upon the mountains lone, 
Into a gleaming floweret sprung, — 

Amid the wild it shone j 
And bush and brier, and rock and rill, 

And every wandering wind. 
In interchange of sweet good-will 

And mutual love did bind 



III. 

In the gloaming gray, at close of day, 

Beneath the deepening blue, 
It lifted up its little cup. 

To catch the evening dew : 
The rippling fall, the moorfowl's call, 

The wandering night-wind's moan, 
It heard, it felt, it loved them all, — 

That floweret sweet and lone. 



The Moorland Flower, 1 7 

IV. 

The green fern wove a screening grove 

From noontide's fervid ray : 
The pearly mist of the brooklet kiss'd 

Its leaves with cooling spray; 
And when dark tempests swept the waste, 

And north winds whistled wild, 
The brave old rock kept off the shock, 

As a mother shields her child 



And when it died the south wind sigh'd, 

The drooping fern look'd dim ; 
The old crag moan'd, the lone ash groan'd, 

The wild heath sang a hymn ; 
The leaves crept near, though fallen and sere. 

Like old friends mustering round ; 
And the dew-drop fell from the heather-bell 

Upon its burial-ground. 



1 8 The Moorland Flower. 

VL 

For it had bloom'd content to bless 

Each thing that round it grew; 
And on its native wilderness 

Its store of sweetness strew : 
Fair link in nature's chain of love, 

To noisy fame unknown, 
There is a register above, 

E*en when a flower is gone. 



VIL 

So, lovingly embrace thy lot. 

Though lowly it may be, 
And beautify the little spot 

Where God hath planted thee : 
To win the world's approving eyes 

Make thou no foolish haste, — 
Heaven loves the heart that lives and die* 

To bless its neighbouring waste. 




THE CAPTAIN'S FRIENDS. 



T WANDER'D down by yonder park one quiet 

. autumn day. 
When many a humble travefler was going on the way ; 
And there I saw a company of neiglibours great and 

small, 
All gathered round an ancient gate that leads unto the 

halL 



20 The Captain *s Friends. 



n. 

The faded leaves that rustled in the mournful autumn 

wind 
Awoke in me a train of thought that sadden'd all my 

mind; 
And through the crowd of anxious folk there went a 

whisper'd wail, 
So I sat me down upon a stone and hearken'd to the 

tale. 

III. 

The sturdy farmer from his fields had hurried to the 

place, 
The cripple on his crutches, and the sick with pallid 

face; 
The poor old dame had wander'd with her blind man 

to the ground, 
And the lonely widow, weeping, with her children 

gathered round. 



The Captain 's Friends. 2X 



IV. 

The well-remember'd beggar, too, was there — ^but not 

to beg; 
And the stiff old Chelsea pensioner, upon his wooden 

leg: 
From hamlet, fold, and lonely cot, the humble poor 

were there, 
Each bringing in his moistened eye a tributary tear. 



V. 

Up spake the sturdy farmer to the porter, and he 

said, 
"What news is this that's going round? They say 

the Captain 's dead !" 
The quaint old porter laugh'd, "Aha! Thank God, 

it isn't true ! 
It's but the Captain's dog that's dead — they call'd it 

'Captain' tool" 



22 The Captain 's Friends. 

VL 

Then sprang the cripple on his crutch, and nearly came 

to ground; 
The blind man wander'd to and fro, and shook their 

hands all round ; 
The dame took snuff; the sick man smiled, and blest 

the happy day; 
And the widow kiss'd her young ones, as she wiped 

her tears away. 



VII. 

Up rose the children's voices, mingling music with the 

gale, 
And the beggar's dog romp'd with them, as he bark'd 

and wagg'd his tail ; 
The farmer snapp'd his thumbs, and cried, "Come on, 

I'U feast you all!" 
And the stark old soldier with his stick kept charging 

at the wall. 



The Captain* s Friends. 23 

VIII. 

So, now the Captain's dog is dead and sleeping in the 

ground, 
A kind old master by the grave bemoans his gallant 

hound ; 
He says, '* My hair is white and thin I I have not long 

to stay ! 
And, oh, my poor old dog, how I shall miss thee on 

the way!" 



IX. 

Then here 's to every noble heart that 's gentle, just, 

and brave. 
That cannot be a tyrant, and that grieves to see a 

slave. 
God save that good old Captain long, and bring his 

soul to joy 1 
The countryside will lose a friend the day he comes to 

die. 




CHRISTMAS MORNING. 



/^OME all you weary wanderers. 

Beneath the wintry sky, 
This day forget your worldly cares^ 
And lay your sorrows by; 
Awake, and sing ; 
The church bells ring ; 
For this is Christmas morning ! 



Christmas Morning. 25 



II. 

With grateful hearts salute the mom, 

And swell the streams of song, 
That laden with great joy are borne 
The willing air along ; 
The tidings thrill 
With right good will ; 
For this is Christmas morning ! 



III. 

We '11 twine the fresh green holly wreath, 

And make the )aile-log glow ; 
And gather gaily underneath 
The winking mistletoe ; 
All blithe and bright 
By the glad fire-light : 
For this is Christmas morning I 



26 Christmas Morning. 



IV. 

Come, sing the carols old and true. 

That mind us of good cheer, 
And, like a heavenly fall of dew. 
Revive the drooping year; 
And fill us up 
A wassil cup ; 
For this is Christmas morning I 



To all poor souls we *11 strew the feast, 

With willing heart and free ; 
One Father owns us, and, at least, 
To-day we '11 brothers be ; 
Away with pride, 
This holy tide ; 
For it is Christmas morning I 



Christmas Morning. 27 



VI. 

So now God bless us, one and all, 

With hearts and hearthstones warm ; 
And may He prosper great and small, 
And keep us out of harm ; 
And teach us still, 
His sweet good-will, 
This merry Christmas morning 1 





TIME IS FLYING. 



T 



NIME is flying 1 
Are we hieing 
To a brighter, better bourne 1 
Or, unthinking, 
Daily sinking 
Into night that knows not momt 



Oh, what is life 
But duty's strife? 
A drill ; a watchful sentry's round ; 



Time is Flying, 29 

A brief campaign 
For deathless gain ; 
A bivouac on battle-ground : 



HI. 

An arrow's flight j 

A taper's light ; 
A fitful day of sun and cloud j 

A flower ; a shade ; 

A journey made 
Between a cradle and a shroud. 



rv. 

Oh, what is death? 

A swordless sheath ; 
A jubilee ; a mother's call ; 

A kindly breast, 

That offers rest 
Unto the poorest of us all ; 



30 Time is Flying. 



The wretdied's friend ; 

Oppression's end ; 
The outcast's shelter from the cold ; 

To regions dim, 

The portal grim 
Where misers leave their loads of gold; 

VI. 

A voyage o'er ; — 

A misty shore, 
With time-wreck'd generations strown ; 

Where each mad age 

Has spent its rage 
Upon a continent unknown. 




KEEN BLOWS THE NORTH WIND. 



T7^ EEN blows the north wind ; the woodlands are 
•*^ bare; 

The snow-shroud lies white on the flowerless lea ; 
The red-breast is wailing the death of the year, 

As he cowers his wing in the frozen haw-tree. 



II. 

The leaves of the forest, now summer is o'er, 
Lie softly asleep in the lap of decay ; 

And the wild-flower rests on the snow-cover'd shore, 
Till the cold night of winter has wandered away. 



32 Kem Blows the North Wind. 

III. 

Oh, where are the small birds that sang in yon bowers, 
When last summer smiled on the green-mantled 
plain? 

Oh, where do they shelter in winter's bleak hours ? 
Will they come back with spring, to delight me again % 



rv. 

But I may be gone, never more to behold 
The wild-flowers peep, when the winter has fled ; 

The chill drifts of sorrow the wanderer may fold. 
And the sunshine of spring melt the snow on his bed. 



V. 

But come, ye sweet warblers, and sport in the spray, 
Whose tender revival I never may see ; 

The young buds will leap to your welcoming lay, — 
Twill cheer the sad-hearted, as oft it cheer'd me. 



Keen Blows the North Wind. 



33 



VI. 

And should ye, returning, then find me at rest, 

Stay sometimes, and sing near the grave of a friend ; 

Drop a rosemary leaf on his turf-cover*d breast, 
And rejoice that his troublesome journey 's at end. 





LIFE'S TWILIGHT. 

I. 
"l^yOW silver threads begin to shine 

Among my wasting hair, 
And down the slope of life's decline 

I thoughtfully repair. 
The fire that once was in mine eyes 

Has dimmed its fervid ray; 
And every hour of life that flies, 

Is stealing light away. 
Oh, let me, with untroubled breast, 

A while in shadow lie. 
Before I lay me down to rest, 

And bid the world " Good bye." 



Life's Twilight 35 

II. 

With Time, that wrestler old and grim, 

I 've had a gallant round ; 
But ah, there 's little chance with him 

Who bringeth all to ground. 
Although the world still roUeth on 

Its merry, motley way, 
My little part of life is done, 

Except to watch the play. 
Then, let me, with untroubled breast, 

A while in shadow lie. 
Before I lay me down to rest. 

And bid the world " Good-bye." 



III. 

In youth, to pleasure's lightest trill, 
My heart leap'd blithe and free ; 

Now, she may play what tune she will, 
It is not so with me ; 



36 Lifers Twilight 

' For though a smile may sometimes steal- 
Across my furrow'd brow, 

My joys are all akin, I feel. 
To contemplation now. 

Then, let me, with untroubled breas^ 
A while in shadow lie. 

Before I lay me down to rest, 
And bid the world " Good bye.'* 




SELECTIONS FROM SONGS 

IN THE LANCASHIRE DIALECT. 



COME WHOAM TO THY CHILDER 

AN' ME. 



A W'VE just mended th' fire wi' a cob; 
•^ "^ Owd Swaddle has brought thi new shoon ; 
There's some nice bacon-coUops o'th' hob, 

An a quart o' ale posset i'th' oon ; 
Aw Ve brought thi top-cwot, doesto know, 

For th' rain 's comin' deawn very dree ; 
An' th' hafstone 's as white as new snow ; — 

Come whoam to thi childer an' me. 



40 Come Whoam to thy Childer ati Me. 

n. 

When aw put little Sally to bed, 

Hoo cried, 'cose her feyther weren't theer; 
So, aw kiss'd th' little thing, an' aw said 

Thae 'd bring her a ribbin fro th' fair; 
An' aw gav her a doll, an' some rags, 

An' a nice little white cotton bo' ; 
An' aw kiss'd her again : but hoo said 

At hoo wanted to kiss thee an' o'. 



III. , 

An' Dick, too, aw'd sich wark wi' him, 

Afore aw could get him up-stairs ; 
Thae towd him thae 'd bring him a drum. 

He said, when he 're sayin' his prayers; 
Then he look'd i' my face, an' he said, 

" Has th' boggarts taen houd o' my dad ?" 
An' he cried till his e'en were quite red ; — 

He likes thee some weel, does yon lad 1 



Come Who am to thy Childer ati Me. 41 

IV. 

At th' lung-length, aw geet 'em laid still ; 

An' aw liearken'd folk's feet 'at went by; 
So aw iron'd o* my clooas reet weel, 

An* aw hang'd 'em o' th' maiden to dry ; 
When aw 'd mended thi stockin's an' shirts, 

Aw sit deawn to knit i my cheer, 
An' aw rayley did feel rather hurt, — 

Mon, aw'm one-ly when theaw aren't theer. 



V. 

"Aw 'ye a drum an' a trumpet for Dick; 

Aw 've a yard o' blue ribbon for Sal ; 
Aw've a book foil o' babs ; an' a stick, 

An* some 'bacco an' pipes for mysel ; 
Aw 've brought thee some coffee an' tay,- 

Iv thae ^Vifeel i' my pocket, thae '11 see; 
An' aw bought thee a new cap to-day, — 

But aw olez bring summat for thee I 



42 Came Whoam to thy Childer ati Me. 

VI. 

" God bless tho, my lass ; aw '11 go whoam, 

An' aw'U kiss thee an' th' childer o' reawnd; 
Thae knows, that wheerever aw roam. 

Aw 'm fain to get back to th' owd greawnd. 
Aw can do wi' a crack o'er a glass ; 

Aw can do wi' a bit ov a spree ; 
But aw've no gradely comfort, my lass, 

Except wi' yon childer an' thee 1 " 





GOD BLESS THESE POOR FOLK! 



f"^ OD bless these poor folk that are strivin' 

By means that are honest an' true, 
For summat to keep 'em alive in 

This world that we 're scramblin' through ; 
As th' life ov a mon's foil o' feightin', 

A mortal that wants to do fair, 
Should never be grudged ov his heytin', 
For th' hardest o' th' battle 's his share. 
Chorus, — As th' life ov a mon. 



44 God Bless these Poor Folk, 

This world's kin to trouble ; i'th' best on*t, 

There 's mony sad changes come reawnd ; 
We wandem abeawt to find rest on't, 

An' th' worm yammers for us i'th' greawnd; 
May he that '11 wortch while he 's able, 

Be never long hungry nor dry ; 
An' th' childer at sit at his table,^ 

God bless 'em wi' plenty, say I. 

Chorus. — ^As th' life ov a mon* 

HI. 

An' he that can feel it a pleasui^ 

To leeten misfortin an' pain, — 
May his pantiy be olez fiiU measur*, 

To cut at, and come to again ; 
May God bless his cup and his cupbort, 

A theawsan for one that he gives ; 
An' his heart be a bumper o' comfort, 

To th' very last minute he lives 1 

Chorus, — ^As th' life ov a mon. 
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IV. 

An' he that scorns ale to his victual 

Is welcome to let it alone ; 
There 's some can be wise with a little, 

An' some that are foolish wi' noan ; 
An' some are so quare i' their natur. 

That nought wi' their stomachs agree ; 
But he that would liefer drink wayter, 

Shall never be stinted by me. 

Chorus. — As th* life ov a mon. 

V. 

One likes to see hearty folk wortchin', 

An' weaiy folk havin' a rest; 
One likes to yer poor women singin' 

To th' little things laid o' their breast : 
Good cooks are my favourite doctors ; 

Good livers my parsons shall be ; 
An' ony poor craytur at's clemmin, 

May come have a meawthful wi' me. 
Chorus, — ^As th' life ov a mon. 



46 God Bless these Poor Folk. 



VI. 

Owd Time, — ^he 's a troublesome codger,- 

Keeps nudgin' us on to decay, 
An' whispers, " Yo're nobbut a lodger; 

Get ready for goin' away ;" 
Then let 's ha' no skulkin' nor sniVlin*, 

Whatever misfortins befo' ; 
God bless him that fends for his livin', 

An' houds up his yed through it o' I 
Chorus, — ^As th' life ov a mon. 





CHIRRUP. 



TT'OUNG Chirrup wur a mettled cowt; 

His heart an' limbs wur true ; 
At foot race, or at wrostlin'-beawt, 

Or aught he buckled to ; 
At wark or play, reet gallantly 

He laid into his game ; 
An' he 're very fond o' singin'-brids' — 

That *s heaw he geet his name. 
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11. 

He 're straight as ony pickin'-rod, 

An' limber as a snig ; 
He 're th' heartiest cock o' th' village dod, 

At every country rig ; 
His shinin' een wur clear an' blue ; 

His &ce wur fi:ank an' bowd ; 
An' th* yure abeawt his monly broo 

Wur crispt f curls o' gowd I 



IIL 

Young Chirrup donn'd his clinker't shoon, 

An' startin' off to th' fair, 
He swore by th' leet o' th' harvest moon. 

He 'd have a marlock there ; 
He poo'd a sprig for th' hawthorn-tree, 

That blossom'd by the way ; — 
" Iv ony mon says wrang to me, * 

Aw '11 tan his hide to-day 1 " 
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IV. 

Full sorely mony a lass would sigh, 

That chanced to wander near, 
An' peep into his een, to spy 

Iv love wur lurkin' theer ; 
So fair an' free he stept o' th' green, 

An' troUin' eawt his sung, 
Wi' leetsome heart, an' twinklin' een, 

Went chirrupin' alung. 



V. 

Young Chirrup woo'd a village inaid, — 

An' hoo wur th' flower ov o', — 
Wi' kisses kind, i' th' woodlan' shade, 

An' whispers soft an' low ; 
I' Matty's ear 'twur th' sweetest chime 

That ever mortal sung ; 
An' Matty's heart beat pleasant time 

To th' music ov his tung. 
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VI. 

Oh, th' kindest mates, this world within, 

Mun ha' their share o' pain ; 
But, iv this pair could life begin, 

They'd buckle to again ; 
For, though he 're hearty, blunt, an' tough, 

An' Matty sweet and mild. 
For three-score year, through smooth and 
rough, 

Hoo lad him like a child 





THE DULE'S V THIS BONNET O* MINE. 



^T^HE dule 's i* this bonnet o' mine ; 

My ribbins '11 never be reet ; 
Here, Mally, aw 'm like to be fine, 

For Jamie '11 ^be comin' to-neet ; — 
He met me i' th' lone t'other day, — 

Aw 're gooin' for wayter to th' well,— 
An' he begg'd that aw 'd wed him i' May ; 

Bi' th' mass, iv he '11 let me, aw will ! 
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11. 

When he took my two honds into his, 

Good LfOrd, heaw they trembled between ; 
An' aw durstn't look up in his face, 

Becose on him seein* my e'en; 
My cheek went as red as a rose ; — 

There 's never a mortal can tell 
Heaw happy aw felt ; for, thae knows. 

One couldn't ha' ax'd him theirsel'. 

III. 

But th* tale wur at th' end o' my tung,— 

To let it eawt wouldn't be reet, — 
For aw thought to seem forrud wur wrung ; 

So aw towd him aw 'd tell him to-neet ; 
But, Mally, thae knows very weel, — 

Though it isn't a thing one should own, — 
If aw'd th' pikein' o' th' world to mysel'. 

Aw 'd oather hae Jamie or noan. 
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IV. 

Neaw, Mally, aw towd tho my mind ; 

What would to do iv 't wur thee % 
" Aw'd tak him just while he 're inclined ; 

An' a farrantly bargain he *11 be ; 
For Jamie 's as greadly a lad 

As ever stept eawt into th* sun; — 
Go, jump at thy chance, an* get wed, 

An' mak th' best o* th' job when it's done I" 



V. 

Eh, dear, but it's time to be gwon ! 

Aw shouldn't like Jamie to wait,— 
Aw connut for shame be too soon. 

An' aw wouldn't for th* world be too late ; 
Aw 'm o ov a tremble to th' heel, — 

Dost think at my bonnet '11 do? — 
" Be off, lass,— thae looks very weel ; — 

He wants noan o' th* bonnet, thae foo' !" 




OWD PINDER. 



/^WD Pinder were a rackless foo', 
An' spent his days i' spreein' ; 
At th* end ov every drinkin'-do, 

He 're sure to crack o' deein' ; 
" Go, sell my rags, an' sell my shoon ; 

Aw 's never live to trail 'em ; 
My ballis-pipes are eawt o' tune. 

An* th' wynt begins to fail 'em 1 
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II. 

" Eawr Matty's very fresh an' yung; 

'Twould any mon bewilder;— 
Hoo'U wed again afore its lung, 

For th' lass is fond o* childer; 
My bit o' brass '11 fly, — ^yo *n see, — 

When th' cofiin-lid has screen'd me, — 
It gwos again my pluck to dee, 

An' lyev her wick beheend me. 

III. 

** Come, Matty, come, an' cool my yed; 

Aw'm finished, to my thinkin'." 
Hoo happ'd him nicely up, an' said, 

" Its nought i' th' world but drinkin'." 
"Nay, nay," said he, "my fuddle's done; 

We 're partin' one fro t'other ; 
So, promise me that when aw 'm gwon, 

Thae'll never wed another !" 
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IV. 

" Th' owd tale," said hoo, an* laft her stoo ; 

" Its rayley past believin* ; 
Thee think o' th' world thae 'rt goin* to, 

An' lyev this world to th' livin' ; 
What use to me can dyed folk be ? 

Thea's kilt thisel' wi* spreein'; 
An' iv that *s o' thae wants wi' me. 

Get forrud wi' thi deein' !" 



V. 

He scrat his yed, he rubbM his ee, 

An' then he donn'd his breeches ; 
" Eawi* Matty gets as fause," said he, 

"As one o' Pendle witches : 
Iv ever aw 'm to muster wit, 

It mun be now or never ; 
Aw think aw '11 try to live a bit ; 

It winnut do to lyev her !" 




COME, MARY, LINK THI ARM V MINE. 



/^OME, Mary, link thi arm i* mine, 

An' lilt away wi' me ; 
An^ dry that tremblin' drop o* brine 

Fro th' comer o* thi ee ; 
Thea knows that cot aside o' th' spring, — 

Come, lass, an' live wi' me. 
Aw '11 buy tho th' prattiest gowden ring 
That ever theaw did see ! 
Chorus. — Come, Mary, link thi arm i' mine. 
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II. 
My fe3rther*s gan mo forty peawnd 

I' silver an' i' gowd ; 
An' a bonny bit o' garden greawnd, 

O' th' momin' side o' th* fowd ;, , 
An' a honsome Bible, clen an' new. 

To read for days to come ;— 
There 's lyevs for writin' names in too, 

Like th' owd un at 's awhoam. 
Chorus. — Come, Mary, link thi arm i' mine. 

III. 
Eawr Jenny's bin a-buyin' in, 

An' every day hoo brings 
Knives an' forks, an' pots ; an' irons 

For smoothin* caps an' things ; 
My gronny 's sent a kist o' drawers, 

Sunday clooas to keep ; 
An' little Fanny 's bought a glass. 

Where thee an' me can peep. 
Chorus, — Come, Mary, link thi arm i' mine. 
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IV. 

Eawr Turn has sent a bacon-flitch ; 

Eawr Jem a load o' coals ; 
Eawr Charlie 's bought some pickters, an* 

He 's hangf d *em upo th' woles ; 
Owd Posy 's white-wesh'd th' cottage through; 

Eawr Matty 's made it sweet ; 
An' Jack 's gan me his Jarman flute 

To play by th' fire at neet ! 
Chorus, — Come, Mary, link thi arm i' mine. 

V. 

There's cups an' saucers; porritch-pons, 

An' tables, greyt an' smo' ; 
There's brushes, mugs, an' ladin-cans ; 

An eight day's clock an' o' ; 
There's a cheer for thee, an' one for me. 

An' one i' every nook ; 
Thi mothei^s has a cushion on't — 

It's th' nicest cheer i'th' rook. 
Chorus, — Come, Mary, link thi arm i' mine. 
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VL 

My mother's gan me th* four-post bed, 

Wi' curtains to 't an' o ; 
An' pillows, sheets, an' bowsters too, 

As white as driven snow ; 
It isn't stuff' d wi' fither-deawn, 

But th' flocks are clen an' new ; 
Hoo says there's honest folk i' th' teawn 

That *s made a worse un do. 
Chorus. — Come, Mary, link thi arm i' mine. 

VII. 

Aw peep'd into my cot last neet ; 

It made me hutchin' fain ; 
A bonny fire were winkin' breet 

F every window-pane ; 
Aw marlock'd upo th' white hearth-stone. 

An' drumm'd o' th' kettle lid; 
An' sung, " My neest is snug an' sweet; 

Aw '11 go and fotch my brid I " 
Charm, — Come, Mary, link thi arm i' mine. 
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/^H, there's mony a gate eawt ov eawr teawn-end,- 

But nobbut one for me ; 
It winds by a rindlin' wayter side, 

An' o'er a posied lea. 
It wanders into a shady dell ; 

An' when aw Ve done for th' day, 
Oh, aw never can sattle this heart o' mine, 

Beawt walkin' deawn that way. 



II. 
It's noather garden, nor posied lea. 

Nor wayter rindlin' clear ; 
But deawn i' th' vale there 's a rosy nook, 

An' my true love lives theer. 
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It 's olez summer where th' heart 's content, 

Though wintiy winds may blow ; 
An' there's never a gate 'at's so kind to th' fuut. 

As th' gate one likes to go. 

III. 

When aw set off o' sweetheartin', aw Ve 

A theawsan* things to say ; 
But th' very first glent o' yon chimbley-tpp, 

It drives 'em o' away ; 
An' when aw meet wi' my bonny lass, 

It sets my heart a-jee ; — 
Oh, there 's summut i' th' leet o' yon two blue een 

That plays the dule wi' me 1 

IV. 

When th' lajrrock 's finish'd his wark aboon, 

An' laid his music by, 
He flutters deawn to his mate, an' stops 

Till dayleet stirs i',th' sky. 
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Though Matty sends me away at dark, 
Aw know that hoo 's refet full well ; — 

An' it 's heaw aw love a true-hearted lass, 
No mortal tung can telL 



Aw wish that Candlemas Day were past, 

When wakin' time comes on ; 
An' aw wish that Kesmass time were here, 

An' Matty an' me were one. 
Aw wish this wanderin' wark were o'er — 

This maunderin' to an' fro ; 
That aw could go whoam to my own true love. 

An' stop at neet an' o. 
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N-EET-FO'. 



T 



H* wynt blows keen through th* shiverin* thoms, 

An* th* ket looks wild i* th* sky ; 
Come, Tet, stir up that fire ; aa' draw 

That k^yther gently by; 
Aw Ve done my weshin', gronny ; an* 

Aw Ve tidied everjrthing ; 
So neaw aw '11 sit me deawn to sew, 

An' hearken th' kettle sing. 



Bring in some coals ; an* shut that dur, — 
It's quite a wintry day; 
Reitch deawn that ham : eawr Robin likes 
A relish to his tay. 



NeeUFo\ 

Sweep th' grate, an' set this table eawt : 

Put th' tay-pot upo' th' oon ; 
It's gettin' on for baggin' time, 

An' he '11 be comin* soon. 

Th' fire bruns clear ; an' th' heawse begins 

A-lookin' brisk an* breet, 
As th' time draws neer when he gets back 

Fro' th* teawn at th' edge o' neet ; 
It makes one hutch wi* glee to yer 

A favourite fuut come whoam ; 
An' it's very fine to hearken, when 

One knows it 's sure to come. 

Th' cat pricks up her ears at th' sneck, 

Wi' mony a leetsome toot ; 
An' th' owd arm-cheer i' th' comer seems 

As if it yard his fiiut ; 
Th* window blinks ; an' th' clock begins 

A-tickin' leawd an' fain ; 
An' th* tin things winkin' upo' th* wole, — 

They groon as breet again. 



NeeUFo\ 

Th' kettle's hummin' o'er wi' fun — 

Just look at th' end o' th' speawt ; 
It 's like some little sooty lad 

'At's set his lips to sheawt : 
Th' wayter-drops 'at fo'n fro' th' tap, 

Are gettin' wick wi' glee ; 
An' yo 're fain, gronny, too, aw know, — 

But noan as fain as me. 

Keep th' rockers gooin' soft and slow. 

An' shade that leet away ; 
Aw think this little duck 's o' th' mend, 

Hoo sleeps so weel to-day; 
Doze on, my darlin' ; keep 'em shut, — 

Those teeny windows blue ; 
Good Lord 1 iv aught should happen thee. 

What could thi mother do] 

Here, gronny, put this cover on. 

An' tuck it nicely in ; 
Keep th' ke)rther stirrin' gently ; an' 

Make very little din. 



Neet-Fo\ 

An' lap thoose dimpled honds away 

Fro' th' frosty winter air ; 
They lie'n a-top o* th' bit o' quilt. 

Like two clock-hommers theer. 

But stop j hoo's laughin' ! Come, hie up ; 

My bonny little puss ! 
God bless it ! Daddy *s noan far off; 

Let mammy have a buss ! 
He 's here I He *s here !• Tet, bring that cheer : 

Eh, dear j these darlings two ! 
Iv it wur not for this chylt an' him, 

What could a body dol 
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CHAPEL ISLAND; 

OR, AN ADVENTURE ON ULVERSTONE SAND3» 



•*The wills above be done ! but I would fain die a dry death. "-^ 

The Tempest. 

X HAVE spent many a pleasant day at the village 
^ of Bardsea, three miles south of UlVerstone* 
It stands close to Conishead Park, high iipon a 
fertile elbow of land, the base of which is Washed 
on two sides by the waters of Morecambe Bay* 
It IS an old hamlet, of about fifty houses, nearly 
all in one wandering street, which begins at the 
bottom of a knoll, on the UlverStone side, and 
then climbs to a point near the summit, where 
three roads meet^ and where the houses on ona 
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side stand back a few yards, leaving an open 
ground, like a little market-place. Upon the top 
of the knoll, a few yards east of this space, 
the church stands, overlooking sea and land all 
round. From the centre of the village the street 
winds on, towards the beach. At this end a row 
of neat houses stands at a right angle, upon an 
eastward incline, facing the sea. The tide washes 
up within fifty yards of these houses at high water. 
At the centre of the village, too, half a dozen 
pleasant cottages leave the street, and stand out, 
like the fin of a fish, in a quiet lane, wliich leads 
down into a little shady glen at the foot of Birk- 
rigg. The same lane leads, by another route, over 
the top of that wild hill, into the beautifiil vale 
of Urswick. Bardsea is a pretty, out-of-the-way 
places and the country about it is very picturesque. 
It is close to the sea, and commands a fine view 
of the bay, and of its opposite shores, for nearly 
forty miles. About a mile west of the village 
Birkrigg rises high above green pastures and leafy 
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dells that lap his feet in beauty. Northward, the ^ 
road to Ulverstone leads through the finest part 
of Conishead Park, which begins near the end of 
the village. This park is one of the most chann- 
ing pieces of undulant woodland scenery I ever 
beheld. An old writer calls it "the Paradise of 
Fumess." On the way to Ulverstone, from Bard- 
sea, the Leven estuary shows itself in many a 
beautiful gleam through the trees of the park; and 
the fells of Cartmel are in full view beyond. It 
is one of the pleasantest, one of the quietest walks 
in the kingdom. 

The last time I saw Bardsea it was about the 
middle of July. I had gone there to spend a day 
or two with a friend. There had not been a cloud 
on the heavens for a week> and the smell of new 
hay came on every sigh that stirred the leaves. 
The village looked like an island of sleepy life, 
with a sea of greenery around it, surging up to the 
doors of its white houses, and flinging the spray 
of nature's summer harmonies all over the place. 
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The songs of birds, the rustle of trees, the ripple 
of the brook at the foot of the meadows^ and the 
murmur of the sea, all seem to float together through 
that nest of man, making it drowsy with pleasure. 
It was &irly lapped in soothing melody. Every 
breath of air brought music on its wings; and 
every song was laden with sweet smells. Nature 
loved the little spot, for she caressed it and croodled 
about it, like a mother singing lullabies to a dred 
child. And Bardsea was pleased and still, as if it 
knew it all. It seemed the enchanted ear of the - 
landscape ; for everywhere else, the world was alive 
with the jocund restlessness of the season. My 
friend and I wandered about from morning to night 
In the heat of the day, the white roads glared in 
the sun; and, in some places^ the air seemed to 
tremble, at about a man's height from the ground, 
as I have seen it tremble above a burning kiln 
sometimes. But, for broad day we had the velvet 
glades and shady woods of Conishead to ramble 
in; and many a rich old lane, and some green 
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dells, where little brooks ran whimpling their tiny 
undersoBgs, in liquid trebles, between banks of 
wild flowers. Oiir evening walks were more de- 
lightful still; for when soft twilight came, melting 
the distinctions of the landscape in her dreamy 
loveliness, she had hardly time to draw "a thin 
veil o*er the day*' before sea and land began 
to shine again under the radiance of the moon. 
Wandering among such scenes, at such a time, 
was enough to touch any man's heart with grati- 
tude for the privilege of existence in this world of 
ours. 

My friend's house stands upon a buttressed shelf 
of land, half-way up the slope which leads from 
the shore into Bardsea. It is the most seaward 
dwelling of the place; and it is bowered about on 
three sides with little plots of garden, one of them 
kept as a playground for the children* It com- 
mands a glorious view of the bay, from Hamps- 
fell, all round by Amside and Lancaster, down 
to Fleetwood Sometimes, at night, I have watched 
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the revolutions of the Fleetwood light, from the 
front of the house, whilst listening to the surge 
of the tide along the shore, at the foot of the 
hilL 

One day when dinner was over, we sat smoking 
at an open window, which looked out upon the bay. 
It was about the turning of the tide, for a fisher- 
man's cart was coming slowly over the sands, from 
the nets at low water. The day was unusually 
hot j but, before we had smoked long, I felt as if I 
couldn't rest any longer in-doors. 

"Where shall we go this afternoon 1" said I, 
knocking the ashes out of my pipe upon the out- 
side sill; 

"Well,'* replied my friend, "I have been think- 
ing that we couldn't do better than stroll into the 
park a while. What do you say?" 

"Agreed," said I. "It's a fine piece of wood- 
land. I daresay many a Roman soldier has been 
pleased with the place, as he marched through it, 
sixteen centuries ago." 
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'^ Perhaps so/' said he, smiling, and taking his 
stick from the comer. "Come along." 

At the garden gate we found three of his flaxen- 
headed children, romping with a short-legged Scotch 
terrier, called Trusty. The dog's wild eyes shone in 
little slits of dusky fire through the rusty thicket 
of gray hair which overhung them. Trusty was 
beside himself with joy when we came into the 
road; and he worried our shoes, and shook our 
trousers' slops in a sham fury,— as if they were 
imaginary rats ; and he bounced about, and barked, 
till the quiet scene, from Bardsea to Birkrigg, rang 
with his noisy glee. Some of the birds about us 
seemed to stop singing for a few seconds, and, after 
they had taken an admiring look sideway at the 
Kttle fellow, they burst out again, louder than ever, 
and in more rollicking strains, heartily infected with 
the frisky riot of that little four-legged marlocker. 
Both the dog and the children clamoured to go 
with us. My friend hesitated as first one, then 
another, tugged at him, and said : " Pa, let me go." 
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Turning to me, he scmtdied his head, and said: 
" I Ve a good mind to take Willie." The lad in- 
stantly gave a twirl round on one heel, and clai^>ed 
his hands, and then laid hold of his Other's coat- 
lap, by way of clenching the baigain at once. But 
just then his mother appeared at the gate, and said : 
" Eh, no, Willie, you'd better not go. You'll be so 
tired. Come, stay with me, That's a good boy.** 
Willie let go his hold slowly, and fell back with a 
disappomt^d look, Trusty seemed %o know that 
there was a hitch in the matter, for he suddenly 
became quieter ; and, "going up to Willie, he licked 
his hands consolingly, and then sitting down 
beside him, he looked round from one to another, 
to see how the thing was to end, 

" Don't keep tea waiting for us," said my friend ; 
" we '11 be back in time for an early supper." 

"Very well," replied his good-wife, <*we'll have 
something nice. Don't be late," 

The dog was now whining and wrestlilig in the 
arms of Willie, who was holding him bade. We 
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made our bowsi, and bade ^^ Oood-bye '* to the chil- 
drai and to their mother, and then turned up the 
road. Before we had gone many jrards ^e called 
out, — 

" I say, Chris i if you go as. &r jw Ulverstone, 
call at Mrs Seatle*s, ^d at Town and Fell's, for 
some things which I ordered, Bella Bigg can bring 
them down in her cart These children want a new 
skipping rope, too; and you n^ght bring something 
for WilUe." 

The little girls began to dance about, shaking 
their sunny locks, and singing, " Eh, a new skipping 
rope I A new skipping rope ! " Then the youngest 
seized her father's hand, and cocking up her rosy 
button-hole of a mouth, die said, " Pa ! pa I Lift 
me up ! I want to tell you somefin." 

"Well; what is it, petT' said he, taking her in 
his anns. 

Clipping his neck, as £u* as she could, she said, 
" Div me a tiss, first." And then she whispered in 
his ear, " If— you '11— buy— me— a big doll, I '11 sing 
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'Down in a low and drassy bed,* four times, when 
you turn home, — now then. Trusty eated my 
odder doll, when we was playin' shop in de dardin.* 
And then he had to kiss them again, and promise 
— I know not what 

Once more we said "Good-bye," and walked up 
towards the white village ; the chime of sweet voices 
sinking into a silveiy himi as we got Luther ofL 
Everything in Bardsea was unusually stilL Most of 
the doors and windows were open ; and, now and 
then, somebody peeped out as we passed by, and 
said it was "a fine day." Turning round to look 
at the sands, we saw the dumpy figure of Owd 
'Manuel, the fisherman, limping up from the foot 
of the slope, with his coat slung upon his arm. The 
old man stopped, and wiped his forehead, and gave 
his crutch a flourish, by way of salutation. We 
waved our hats, in reply, and went on. At the 
centre of the village stands the comfortable inn, 
kept by Old Gilly, the quaint veteran who, after 
spending the prime of manhood in hard service 
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among the border smugglers, has settled down to 
close the evening of his life in this retired nest. 
Here, too, all was still, except the measured sound 
of a shoemaker's hammer, ringing out from the open 
door of a cottage, where Cappel sat at his bench, 
beating time upon a leather sole, to the tune of a 
country song. And, on the shady side> next door 
to the yard wall, which partly encloses the front of 
the old inn, the ruddy, snow-capped face, and burly 
figure of Old Tweedler was visible, as still as a 
statue. He was in his shirt sleeves, leaning against 
the door-cheek of his little grocery shop, smoking 
a long pipe, and looking dreamily at the sunny road. 
Tweedler needs a good deal of wakening at any 
time ; but when he is once fidrly wakened, he is a 
tolerable player on the clarionet, and not a very bad 
fiddler; and he likes to talk about his curious 
wanderings up and down the kingdom, with show- 
folk. When the old man had found us out, and 
had partly succeeded in getting his heavy limbs into 
a mild disposition to move, he sidled forth from his 
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little threshold, and came towards us, guigling some- 
thing from his throat that was not unlike the low growl 
of an old hoarse dog. His gruff, slow-motioned 
voice sounded clear all round, waking the echoes 
of the sleepy houses, as he said, "Well, — ^gen-tle- 
men. What? Wheer are you for, — ^to-day?" We 
told him that we were going down to the Priory, 
for a stroll; but we should like to call at Gilly's 
first, for a few minutes, if he would go in with us. 
« Well," said he ; " it 's a verra het day. An' I don't 
mind hevin* an odd gill. In wi' ye, — an' I '11 follow, — 
in a minute," and then he sidled back to his nest 

There was not a sound of life in Old Gilly'i, 
house ; but the trim cap of his kind dame was 
visible inside, bobbing to and fro by the window of 
the little bar. Gilly, in his kind-hearted way, 
always* calls her "Mammy." We looked in at the 
bar, and the old lady gave us a cordial welcome. 
"My good-man has just gone to lie down," said 
she; "but I'll go and tell him." We begged that 
she would let him rest, and bring us three glasses 
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of her best ale. The sun shone in strongly at the 
open back door. At the rear of the house, there 
is a shady verandah, and a garden in front of it 
There we sat down, looking at the bright bay. 
The city of Lancaster was very distinct, on the 
opposite side of the water, more than twenty miles 
off. In a few minutes we heard Tweedler^s cart- 
horse tread, as he came through the lobby, with 
two books in his hand. 

** There," said he, handing one of them to me; 
** I 've turned that up amang a lot o' lummer i' th' 
house. I wamd it's just the thing for ye. What 
the devil is*t, think ye? For it's past my skill" 

It was an old, well-thumbed, Latin Delectus, 
with one back off, and several leaves gone. It 
was not of much use to me; but when the old 
man said, " Now, that 's a fine book, I '11 awamd ; 
an' I'll mak' ye a present on't," I felt bound to 
receive it thankfully; and I did so. 

"An' this," said he, holding up the other; "this 
is a book o* sangs. Cummerlan' sangs." 
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It was a thin volume, in papered boards, — a 
cheap edition of Anderson's Ballads ; printed in 
double column, royal octavo. 

" Ay," replied my friend ; " I should like to look 
at that" 

"Varra well,'^ said Tweedler; "put it i' your 
pocket I'll land it ye/' And then, as if half- 
repenting, he continued, " But I set a deal o' store 
o' that book. I don't think as I could get another 
for ony money*" 

"You shall have it back in a day or two," said 
my friend. 

" Oh," replied Tweedler, " it 's all reight wi' ye. 
But I wouldn't ha' lant it onybody, mind ye." 

My friend put the book in his pocket, promising 
to take especial care of it; and then we drank 
up, and came away; and Tweedler sauntered back 
to lean against the door-cheek, and smoke. 

It was about half-past one when we walked out 
at the landward end of the village. The only 
person we met was a horseman, riding hastily up 
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from the skirt of the park. As he sped by, I re- 
cognised the tall .figure and benevolent face of Dr 

A n, of Ulverstone. Near Bardsea Hall, an 

old lane leads off at the right-hand of the road, 
down to the sea-beach, from whence there is a' 
pleasant walk along the shore of the Leven es- 
tuary, to a fishing village, called Sandside, and 
thence a good road, between rich meadow lands, 
up into Ulverstone. After a minute's conversation, 
at the end of this lane, we agreed to go that way. 
When we came out upon the shore, my friend 
stopped, and looked across the sands, 

" Was you ever on Chapel Island % *' said he, 
pointing towards it 

"No," replied I; "but I should Uke to see that 
spot Is there any part of the old chantry leftT* 

"A little," said he; "mostly incorporated with 
the house of a fisherman who lives on the island. 
But well go over to it There's nice time to get 
across before the tide comes in. It's not much 
more than a mile." 
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I was pleased with the idea of seeing this little 
historic island, of which I had read and heard so 
much : so we strode out towards it at once. The 
sands between looked as level as a bowling-green, 
and perfectly diy ; and it did not seem to me 
more than half the distance my friend had said. 
Before we had gone many yards he began a 
story : — 

" The last time I was on the island there were 

several friends But hold ! we had better take 

something to eat and drink. They'll have next 
to nothing there ; and we shall have to stop till 
the next ebb. Wait here. I *11 run back. I shan't 
be many minutes." And away he went to the 
green lane. 

There was an old black boat on the sands, close 
% to where he had left me. I got into it, and, pull- 
ing my hat over my eyes to shade the sun away, 
I lay down on my back and listened to the birds 
in Conishead Park. It was something more than 
a quarter of an hour before he appeared at the 
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end of the lane again, with a brown bottle in one 
hand, and with pockets well stored. Without stop- 
ping an instant, he walked right out upon the 
sands, wiping the perspiration from his brow as 
he went. Staring straight at the island, he said, 
" Come on. We 've no time to lose, now. But 
we can manage it." I remember fancying that 
there was an unusual earnestness in the tone of 
his voice; but I did not think much more about 
it at the time, for the sands still seemed quite dry 
between us and the island; so I followed him in 
silence, looking round at the beautiful scene, with 
my mind at ease. My friend was a tall, lithe man, 
in the prime of life; and a very good walker. I 
had not been well for some days previous, and I 
began to feel that the rate he was going at was 
rather too much for me. Besides, I had a pair of 
heavy, double-soled boots on, and my thick coat 
was loaded with books and papers. But I laboured 
on, perspiring freely. I thought that I could manage 
well enough to keep up with him for the distance 
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we had to go. In a few minutes we began to come 
to patches of wet sand, where the feet sank at every 
step, and our progress was slower, and a good 
deal more difficult We did not seem to get much 
nearer the island, though we were walking so hard. 
This tried me still more ; and, not seeing any need 
for such a desperate hurry, I said, "Don't go so 
fast ! " But he kept up the pace, and, pointing to 
where a white sail was gliding up the other side of 
the island, towards Ulverstone, he said, "Come 
along! The main channel's filling! We've a 
channel to cross on this side, yet D' ye see yon 
white linel It's the tide rushing in! Come on! 
We can't turn back now ! " It was only then that 
I began to see how we were situated ; and I tramped 
on at his heels, through the soft wet sand, perspir- 
ing and panting, and still without seeming to get 
over much ground. In a few minutes we came to 
a shallow channel, about eight or ten yards across. 
We splashed through, without speaking. It only 
took us a little above the knee; but I perceived 
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that the water wa« rising rapidly. Thinking that 
the danger was over, I stammered out, "Stop! 
Slacken a bit! We're all right now!" But the 
tone, as well as the words of his reply, startled 
me, as he shot ahead, crying, "This is not it! 
This is nothing! Come on!" I was getting 
exhausted; and, when he cried out, "Double!" 
and broke into a run, I had not breath to spare 
for an answer; but I struggled on desperately. 
The least false step would have brought me down ; 
and, if I had fallen, I think that even that delay 
would have been more than we had to spare. 
Three or four minutes brought us up to the channel 
he had spoken oC It was an old bed of the river 
Leven. It must have been from fifteen to twenty 
yards wide at that moment, and the tide was in- 
creasing it at a terrible rate. When we got to the 
edge of the water, I was so done up that I panted 
out: "Stop! I can't go so fiast!" But my friend 
turned half round with a wild look, and almost 
screamed: "But you musf/ It's death!" Then 
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we went into the water, without any more words. 
I was a little on one side of him, and about two 
yards in the rear. It is a wonder to me now, how 
I got through that deep, strong, tidal current The 
water must have revived me a little, unconsciously 
to myself, at the time. Before we had got to the 
middle, I saw the book of ballads which stuck up 
in the side pocket of my friend's shooting coat 
disappearing in the water as he went deeper into 
the channel. My clothes began to grow heavy, 
and the powerful action of the tide swayed me 
about so much that I could hardly keep my feet, 
and I expected every moment being whelmed over. 
But somehow I strove on, the water deepening at 
every step. A thousand thoughts crowded into my 
mind whilst wading that channel. I remember dis- 
tinctly the terrible stillness of the scene ; the fright- 
ful calm of the blue sky; the rocky island, with 
its little grove of trees waving gracefully in the 
sunshine — all so beautiful, yet all looking down 
with such a majestic indifference upon us, as we 
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wrestled for life with the rising tide. About mid- 
channel, when the water was high up my breast, 
my friend gave a wild shout for help, and I in- 
stantly did the same. The nearest shore of the 
island was not much more than forty yards off. As 
my friend turned his head, I caught a glimpse of 
his haggard look, and I thought all was over. The 
rocks re-echoed our cries; but everything was still 
as death, except the little grove of trees waving in 
the sunshine. There was not a living soul in sight 
My heart sank, and I remember feeling, for an in- 
stant, as if it was hardly worth while struggling any 
longer. And here let me bear testimony to a brave 
act on the part of my friend. In the deepest part 
of the channel, when the water was near the top 
of my shoulders, he put out his stick sideway, and 
said, "Get hold I" I laid only a feeble grasp upon 
it, for I had enough to do to keep my feet When 
we had waded about three yards in this way, we 
began to see that we were ascending the opposite 
bank rapidly, for it was steeper than the other one. 
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In two minutes more we were out upon the dry 
sands, with our clothes clinging heavily about us, 
and our hearts beating wild with mingled emotions. 
" Now," said I, panting for breath, " let 's sit down 
a minute." " No, no ! " replied he in a resolute 
tone, pushing on j " Come farther off." A walk 
of about thirty yards brought us to the foot of the 
rocks. We clambered painfully up from stone to 
stone, till we came upon a little footpath which led 
through the grove and along the garden to the old 
fisherman's cottage, on the north side of the island. 
As we entered the grove I found that my friend 
had kept hold of the brown bottle all the way. I 
did not notice this till we came to the first patch 
of grassy ground, where he flung the bottle down 
and walked on in silence, panting for breath. He 
told me afterwards that he believed it had helped 
to steady him whilst coming through the channel. 

The fisherman's cottage is the only dwelling on 
the little island. We found the door open; and 
the birds were singing merrily among the green 
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bushes about the entrance. There was nobody in 
but the old fisherman's wife, and she was deaf. 
We might have shouted long enough before she 
could have heard us ; and if she had heard, the 
poor old body could hardly have helped us. When 
we got to the door she was busy with something 
at the fire, and she did not hear our approach. 
But, turning round, and seeing us standing there, 
she gazed a few seconds with a frightened look, 
and then lifting up both hands, she cried out, 
"Eh, dear o' me, good folk? Whativver's to do? 
Wherei\'ver han yo cam firal Eh; heawiwer han 
yo getten owerl" 

We told our tale in a few words; and then she 
began again: — 

" Good lorjus days, childer ! What browt yo 
through t* channel at sich an ill time as this? It's 
a marcy *at yo weren't draan'd mony a time ower 1 
It mud ha' bin my awn lads ! Eh, what trouble 
there 'd ha' bin, for someb'dy. What, ye '11 ha' 
mothers livin*, likely ; happen wives and childer 1 
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. . • Eh, dear o' me ! Bud cum in wi' ye ! 
Whatiwer are ye stonnin' theer for? Cum in; an 
get your claes off, — do ! An' get into bed, this 
minute," said she, pointing to a little, low-roofed 
room in the oldest part of the house. 

The water from our clothes was running over 
the floor; but when we spoke about it in the way 
of apology, the old woman said, "Niwer ye mind 
t' watter. YeVe had watter enough for yance, I 
should think. Get in theer, I tell ye; an' tak 
your weet claes off. Now, don't stan' gabblin ; 
but creep into bed, like good lads; an' I'll bring 
ye some het tea to drink. . . • Eh, but ye 
owt to be thankful 'at ye are wheer ye are ! 
. . . Ye'd better go into that inside room. 
It'll be quieter. Leave your claes i' this nar 
room, an' I '11 hing 'em up to dry. An' put some 
o' thoose aad shirts on. They 're poor, but 
they 're comfortable. Now, in wi' ye ! Ye can 
talk at efter. ... Eh ; the Lord help us ! 
It 's a grate marcy ! It 's a grate marcy ! " 
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The old woman had four grown-up sons, labour- 
ers and fishermen; and there was plenty of work- 
ing clothes belonging to them, lying about the two 
bedrooms. After we had stript our wet things, 
and flung them down, one after another, with a 
splash, we put on a rough shirt apiece, and crept 
into bed. In a few minutes she came in with a 
quart pitcher full of hot tea, and a cup to drink it 
from ; and setting it down upon a chair at the 
bedside, she said, "Now; get that into ye; an' 
hev a bit ov a sleep." 

We lay still, talking and looking about us; but 
we could not sleep. The excitement we had gone 
through had left a band of intense pain across the 
lower part of my forehead, as if a hot wire was 
burning into it. The walls of the room we lay in 
were partly those of the ancient chapel which gives 
its name to the islai^d. In fact, the little ragged 
weed-grown belfry still stood above our heads, 
almost the only relic of the ruined chantry, ex- 
cept the foundations, and some pieces of the old 
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walls built up into the cottage. This chapel was 
founded above five centuries ago, by the monks 
of Furness* Here they prayed daily " for the 
safety of the souls of such as crossed the sands 
with the morning tide." The Priory of Conishead 
was charged with the maintenance of guides across 
this estuary, which is perhaps the most dangerous 
part of the Morecambe Sands* Baines says of the 
route across these sands : " The tract is fix>m 
Holker Hall to Plumpton Hall, keeping Chapel 
Island a little to the lefl ; and the mind of a 
visitor is filled with a mixture of awe and grati- 
tude, when, in a short time after he has traversed 
this estuary, almost dry shod, he beholds the 
waters advancing into the bay, and bearing stately 
vessels towards the harbour of Ulverstone, over 
the very path which he has so recently trodden.'* 
I can imagine how solemn the pealing of ^that 
little island chapeFs bell must have sounded upon 
the shores of the estuary, floating over those 
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dangerous waters its daily warning of the uncer- 
tainty of human life. Perhaps the bodies of 
drowned men might have lain where we were 
lying ; or travellers, rescued from the tide by those 
ancient ministers of religion, might have listened 
with grateful hearts to the prayers and thanksgiv- 
ings offered up in that venerable chantry. The 
chastening interest of old pious usage clings to the 
little island still; and it stands in the midst of 
the waters, preaching in mute eloquence to every 
thoughtful mind. There was something in the sacred 
associations of the place ; there was something in 
the mouldering remnant of the little chapel, which 
helped to deepen the interest of our eventful visit 
tihat day. We could not sleep. The sun shone 
in aslant at the one tiny window of our bedroom, 
and the birds were singing merrily outside. As 
we lay there, thinking and talking about these 
things, my friend said, "I feel thankful now that, 

I did not bring Willie with me. If I had done 

c 
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so, nothing could have saved us/* The tide had 
come in behind, and a minute more at the channel 
would have been too much. 

After resting about three hours we got up, and 
put on some of the cast-off clothes which had been 
worn by the old woman's sons whilst working in the 
land. My trousers were a good deal too long, and 
they were so stiff with dried slutch that they almost 
stood up of themselves. When they were on, I felt 
as if I was dressed in sheet-iron. I never saw two 
stranger figures than we cut that day, as we entered 
the kitchen again, each amusing himself with the 
other's comical appearance. 

" Never ye mind," said the old woman ; " there 's 
naabody to see ye bud mysel ; ye may think varra 
weel 'at ye 're alive to wear owt at all. But sart'ny 
ye looken two bonny baygles 1 I daat varra mich 
whether your awn folk would knaw ye. It quite 
alters your fayturs. I shouldn't tak ye to be aboon 
ninepence to t' shillin', at the vaira most A^ for 
ye," said she, addressing myself; "ye'n na 'casion to 
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talk ; for ye 're as complate a flay-crow as iwer I set 
een on." 

The kitchen was cleaned up, and the things 
emptied from our pockets lay about Here books 
and papers were opened out to dry. There stockings 
hung upon a line ; and our boots were reared against 
the fender, and their soles turned to the fire. On 
the dresser two little piles of money stood, and on 
a round table were the sandwiches and hard-boiled 
eggs which my fiiend had brought in his pockets. 

"What are ye forwi' this?" said the old woman, 
pointing to the eatables. "One or two o't eggs 
are crushed a bit, but t' ham 's naa waise, 'at I can 
see." 

" Let us taste what it is like," said my fiiend. 

" That 's reight," replied she ; " an* ye '11 hev a cup 
o' het tea to it I have it ready here." 

The tea was very refreshing ; but we couldn't eat 
much, for we had not quite recovered firom the late 
excitement After a little meal, we went out to 
walk upon the island. Our damp clothes were 
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fluttering upon the green bushes about the cottage. 
They were drpng fast ; for, though the sun was hot, 
a cool breeze swept over the bay from the south- 
west. We wandered through the grove, and about 
the garden, or rather the " kail-yard," for the chief 
things grown in it were potatoes, cabbages, broccoli, 
pot-herbs, and such like things, useful at dinner 
time. There were very few flowers in it, and they 
were chiefly such as had to take care of themselves. 
In the grove, there were little bowery nooks, and 
meandering footpaths, mostly worn by visitors from 
the neighbouring shores. The island has been much 
larger than it is now. Great quantities of limestone 
rock have been sold, and carried away to the main- 
land ; and it seems as if this little interesting leaf 
of local history was fated to ultimate destruction in 
that way. We walked all round it, and then we 
settled down upon a grassy spot, at the south-western 
edge, overlooking the channel we had waded through. 
There was something solemn in the thought, that 
instead of gazing upon the beautiful bay, we might 
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have been lying at that moment in the bed of the 
channel there, with the sunny waters rippling above 
US, or drifting out with the retiring tide to an un- 
crowded grave in the western sea. The thick woods 
of Conishead looked beautiful on the opposite shore, 
with the white turrets of the Priory rising out of 
their embowering shades. A little south of that 
the spire of Bardsea church pointed heavenward 
from the summit of a green hill, marking the spot 
where the village stood hidden from our view. 
White sails were gliding to and fro upon the broad 
bay, like great swans with sunlit wings. It was a 
beautiful scene. We sat looking at it till we began 
to feel chill, and then we went back to the cottage. 
About six o'clock, the old fisherman returned 
home from Ulverstone ; and, soon after, two of his 
sons arrived from Conishead Park, where they had 
been working at a deep drain. They were tall, 
hardy-looking men, about middle age. The old 
fisherman, who knows the soundings of the sands 
all round^ seemed to think we had picked our way 
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to the island as foolishly as it was possible to do. 
He talked about the matter as if we had as good 
a knowledge of the sands as himself, and had set 
out with the express intention of doing a dangerous 
exploit. 

"Now," said he, pointing a good way north of 
the track we had taken, "if ye'd ha' come o'er 
by theer, ye mud ha' done it easy. Bud, what the 
devil, ye took the varra warst nook o' th' channeL 
/ wonder as ye weren't draarCd. I Ve helped to 
get mony a ane aat o' that hole, — ^baith deead an' 
alive. I yence pulled a captain aat by th' yure 
o' th' yed, as had sailed all ower th' warld, nearly. 
An* we 'd summat to do to bring him raand, an' all. 
He was that far geean. . . . Now, if ye'd ha' 
getten upo' yon bank," continued he, "ye mud ha* 
managed to ha' studden till help had come to ye. 
What, ye wadn't ha' bin varra mich aboon t' middle. 
. . . But it's getten near law watter. I mun 
be off to t' nets. Will ye go daan wi' me 1 " 

There were two sets of " stake nets " belonging 
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to the island ; one on the north end, and the other 
on the western side, in our own memorable channel. 
The sons went to those on the north ; and the old 
man took a stick in his hand, and a large basket 
on his arm, and we followed him down the rocks 
to the other nets. They are great cages of strong 
net-work, supported by lofty poles, or stakes, from 
which they take their name. They are so con- 
trived that the fish can get into them at high water, 
but cannot escape with the retiring tide. There 
was rather more than a foot of water at the bottom 
of the nets; but there was not a fish visible, till 
the old man stepped in ; and then I saw that flukes 
lay thick about the bottom, half-hidden in the sand. 
We waded in, and helped to pick them up, till the 
great basket was about half full. He then closed 
the net, and came away, complaining that it was 
"nobbut a poor catch." When we got to the cot- 
tage, we put on our own clothes, which were quite 
dry. And, after we had picked out two dozen of 
the finest flukes, which the old man strung upon a 
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stout cord for ease of carriage, we bade adieu to 
the fisherman and his family, and we walked away 
over the sands, nearly by the way we had come to 
the island. 

The sun had gone down behind old Birkrigg; 
but his westering splendour still empurpled the 
rugged tops of the Cartmel hills. The woods of 
Conishead were darkening into shade; and the 
low of cattle came, mellowed by distance, from the 
rich pastures of Fumess. It was a lovely evening. 
Instead of going up the green lane which leads to 
the landward end of Bardsea, we turned southward, 
along the shore, and took a grass-grown shady path 
which winds round the sea-washed base of the hill 
'ipon which the church stands, and so up into ^e 
village by a good road from the beacL The midges 
were dancing their airy rounds; the throstle's song 
began to ring clearer in the stilling woods ; and the 
lone ouzel, in her leafy covert, chanted little fits 
of complaining melody, as if she had lost something. 
There were other feathered lingerers, here and there 
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in those twilight woods, not willling yet to go to 
rest, through unwearied joyfulness of heart, and still 
singing on, like children late at play, who have to 
be called in by their mothers as night comes on. 
When we drew near my friend's house, he said, 
"Now, we had better not mention this little aflfair 
to our people." But, as we sat at supper that night, 
I could not help feeling thankful that we were eat- 
ing fish, instead of being eaten by them. 





OWD ENOCH. 

/^ WD Enoch o* Dan's laid his pipe deawn o' th' hob, 
And his thin fingers played i' th' white thatch ov 
his nob ; 
" Aw'm gettin' done up," to their Betty he said ; 
"Dost think thae could doff mo an' dad mo to bedl** 
Deny down, &c 

Then hoo geet him to bed, an* hoo happed him up 

weel; 
An' hoo said to him, "Enoch, lad, heaw doestofeel?" 
" These limbs o' mine, Betty — they 're cranky an' sore ; 
It's time to shut up when one's getten four-score." 
Derry down. 



I 
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As hoo potter't abeawt his poor winterly pate, 
Th' owd fellow looked dreawsily up at his mate ; 
"There's nought ou mo laft, Betty,— do what tho 

con, — 
But th' cratchinly frame o' what once wur a mon." 
Deny down. 

Then he tum't hisseP o'er, like a chylt tiret wi' play, 
An' Betty crept reawnd, while he 're dozin' away ; 
As his ee-lids sank deawn, th' owd lad whisper't, '* Well 

done! 
Aw think there's a bit o' seawnd sleep comin' on.*' 
Deny down. 

Then hoo thought hoo 'd sit by till he 'd had his nap 

o'er, — 
Iv hoo'd sit theer till then, hoo'd ha' risen no moor; 
For he cool't eawt o' th' world, an' his een lost their 

leet. 
As quiet as a cinder i' th' fire-grate at neet 
Deny down. 
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As Betty sit rockin* bi th' side ov his bed, 

Hoo looked neaw an' then at owd Enoch's white yed ; 

An' hoo thought to herseF that hoo 'd not lung to 

stay 
Iv ever th' owd prop ov her life should give way. 
Deny down. 

Then, wond'rin' to see him so seawnd an* so still, 
Hoo touched Enoch's hond, an' hoo fund it wur chill ; 
Says Betty, "He's cowd; aw'llputsummatmooronl" 
But o wur no use, for Owd Enoch wur gone. 
Deny down. 

An' when they put Enoch to bed i' the greawnd, 

A rook o' poor neighbours stoode bare-yedded 

reawnd; 
They dropt sprigs o' rosemaiy; an' this wur their 

text :— • 
"Th' owd crayter's laid by, — ^we may haply be th* 

nextl" 

Deny down. 
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So, Betty wur laft to toar on bi herseP; 
An' heaw hoo poo'd through it no mortal can tell ; 
But th' doctor dropt in to look at her one day, 
When hoo 're rockin' bi th* side ov an odd cup o' 
tay. 

Deny down. 

"Well, Betty,** saidth' doctor, "heaw dun yo get onl 
AVm soory to yer 'at yo'n lost yo'r owd mon. 
What complaint had he, Betty T* Says hoo, "Aw 

caun't tell : 
We ne'er had no doctor ; he dee'd ov hissel'." 
Deny down, 

" Ay, Betty," said th' doctor ; " there 's one thing quite 

sure ; 
Owd age is a thing that no ph3rsic can cure. 
Fate will have her way, lass, — do o that we con, — 
When th* time's up, we's ha' to sign o'er an* be 

gone." 

Deny down. 
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' '^ Both winter an' summer th' owd mower's at wark, 
Sidin' folk eawt o' seet, both bi dayleet an' dark ; 
He 's slavin' away whUe we 're snorin' i' bed ; 
^ he 'd slash at a king, Lv it coom in his yed.*' 
Deny down. 

*' These sodiurs, an' parsons, an' maisters o' lond, 
He lays 'em i' th' greawnd, wi' ^eir meawths full o* 

sond, 
Rags Qit riches, an' owd greasy cap or a creawn — 
He serves o alike, for he switches 'em deawn." 
Deny down. 

" The mon that 's lam't up, an' the mon that 's a foo — 
It majrs little odds, for the/n both ha* to goo ; 
When they come'n within th' swing ov his scythe they 

mun fo' : 
Iv yo'n root amung th' swathe, yo'n find doctors an* a" 
Deny down. 
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OLIVER FEARNLEAF'S WATCH. 

thou who dost these pointers see. 
That show the passing hour ; 

Say, do I tell the time to thee, 
And tell thee nothing more ? 

1 bid thee mark life's little day 
With strokes of duty done ; 

A dock may stop at any time- 
But time will travel on. 

TT 7HEN I was first bound apprentice, I was so 
thick-set, and of such short stature for my 
age, that I began to be afraid that I was doomed 
to be a pigmy in size; and it grieved my heart to 
think so. I remember how anxiously I used to 
compare my own stunted figure with the height of 
other lads younger than me ; and seeing myself 
left so much below them, I remember how much 
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I longed for a rise ia the world. This feeling 
troubled me sorely for two or three years. It 
troubled me so much, indeed, that, even at church, 
when I heard the words, " Which of you, by taking 
thought, can add one cubit unto his stature?" the 
question touched me sometimes with the pain of a 
personal allusion to my own defect; and, in those 
dajrs, I have many a time walked away from service 
on a Sunday, sighing within myself, and wondering 
how much a cubit was. But I had a great deal of 
strong life in my little body; and, as I grew older, 
I took very heartily to out-door exercises, and I 
carefully notched the progress of my growth, with a 
pocket-knife, against a wooden ceiling, in the office 
where I was an apprentice. As time went on, my 
heart became gradually relieved and gay as I saw 
these notches rise steadily, one over the other, out 
of the low estate which had given me so much pain. 
But, as this childish trouble died away from my 
mind, other ambitions awoke within me, and I 
began to fret at the tether of my apprenticeship. 
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and wish for the time when I should be five feet 
eight, and free. Bums's songs were always a de- 
light to me; but there was one of them which I 
thought more of then than I do now. It was — 

•* Oh for ane-an' -twenty, Tam ! 

An', hey for ane-au'-twenty, Tam ! 
I M learn my kin a rattlin' sang, 
An* I saw ane-an*-twenty, Tam !" 

About two years before the wished-for day of my 
release came, I mounted a long-tailed coat, and 
a chimney-pot hat, and began to reckon myself 
among the sons of men. My whiskers, too, (they 
never came to an)rthing grand — never will) — ^but my 
whiskers began to show a light-coloured down, 
that pleased the young manikin very much. I was 
anxious to coax that silken fluz lower down upon 
my smooth cheeks ; but it was no use. They 
never grew strong; and they would not come low 
down; so I gave them up at last, with many a 
sigh. The dainty Ariels were timid, and did their 
sprouting gently. This was one of my first lessons 
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in resignation. I remember, too, it was about the 
aame time that I bought my first watch. It was a 
second-hand silver verge watch, with laige old- 
fashioned numerals upon the face, and it cost 
twenty-one shillings. I had a good deal ado to 
raise the price of it by small savings, by working 
over-hours, and by the sale of an old accordion 
and a sword-stick. Long before I could purchase 
it, I had looked at it from time to time as I passed 
by the watchmaker's window, which was on the 
way between my home and the shop where I was 
an apprentice. At. last I bore the prize away. 
A few pence bought a steel chain ; and my eldest 
sister gave me a little old seal, and a lucky six- 
pence, to wear upon the chain, — and I felt for the 
time as if it was getting twelve o'clock with my 
fortunes. A long-tailed coat ; a chimney-pot hat j 
a watch j a mild promise of whiskers j a good con- 
stitution ; and a fair chance of being five feet eight 
or so. No wonder that I began to push out my 
shins as I went about the streets. For some weeks 
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after I became possessed of my watch, I took great 
pleasure in polishing the case, looking into the 
works, winding it up, and setting it right by public 
clocks, and by other people's watches. I had a 
trick, too, of pulling it. out in public places, which 
commanded the range of some desired observation. 
But after a year or so, the novelty wore off, and I 
began to take less interest in the thing. Besides, 
through carelessness and inexperienced handling, 
I found that my watch began to swallow up a good 
deal of pocket-money, in new glasses, and other re- 
pairs. I was fond of jumping, too, and other rough 
exercises ; and through this my watch got sadly 
knocked about, and was a continual source of 
anxiety to me. At last I got rid of it altogether. 
It had never done well with me ; but it went from 
me — for good ; and I was cured of the watch mania 
for a long while. In fact, nearly twenty years 
passed away, during which I never owned a watch ; 
never, indeed, very much felt the want of one. 
When I look back at those years, and remember 
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how I managed to mark the time without watch 
of my own, I find something instructive in the re- 
trospect. In a large town there are so many public 
docks, and bells, and so many varied movements 
of public life which are governed by the progress 
of the hours, that there is little difficulty in the 
matter. But in the country — ^in my lonely rambles 
— I learned, then, to read the march of time, 
"indifferently well," in the indications of nature, 
as ploughmen and shepherds do. The sights, and 
"shapes, and sounds, and shifting elements," be- 
came my time-markers; and the whole world was 
my clock. I can see many compensations arising 
from the lack of a watch with me during all that 
time. 

And now, after so many years of sweet indepen- 
dence in this respect, I find myself unexpectedly the 
owner of a watch once more. I became possessed 
of it rather curiously, too. The way of it was this. 
I was on a visit in a neighbouring town; and in 
the afternoon, I called to pass an hour with an old 
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friend, before returning home. After the usual hearty- 
salutes, we sat down in a snug back parlour, lighted 
our pipes, and settled into a dreamy state of repose, 
which was more delightful than any strained effort 
at entertainment We puffed away silently for a 
while; and then we asked one another questions, 
in a drowsy way, like two men conversing in their 
sleep; then we smoked on again, and looked vacantly 
round about the room, and into the fire. At last 
I noticed that my friend began to gaze earnestly at 
my clothing; and knowing him to be a close ob- 
server, and a man of penetrative spirit, I felt it; 
though I knew very well that it was all right, for 
he takes a kindly interest in all I wear, or do, or 
say. Well ; he began to look hard at my clothing, 
beginning with my boots. I didn't care much about 
him examining my boots ; for, as it happened, they 
had just been soled, and heeled, and welted afresh ; 
with a bran new patch upon one side. If he had 
seen them a week before I should have been pained, 
for they were in a ruinous state then; and, being 
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rather a dandified pair originally, they looked abomin- 
able. I think there is nothing in the world so in- 
tensely wretched in outward appearance as shabby 
dandyism. Well, he began with my boots ; and, 
after he had scrutinised them thoroughly for a 
minute or two, I felt, instinctively, that he was 
going to peruse the whole of my garments from 
head to foot, like a tapestried story. And so it 
was. When he had finished my boots, his eyes be- 
gan to travel slowly up. my leg; and, as they did 
so, my mind ran anxiously ahead, to see what the 
state of things was upon the road that his glance 
was coming. " How are my trousers ? *' thought I. 
There was no time to lose ; for I felt his eye com- 
ing up my leg, as sharp as a dissecting knife. 
At last, I bethought me that I had split them 
across one knee, about a fortnight before; and the 
split had only been indifferently stitched up. " Now 
for it," thought I, giving myself a sudden twitch, 
with the intention of throwing my other leg over 
that knee to hide the split. But I was too late. 
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His eye had already fastened upon the place like 
a leech. I saw his keen glance playing slyly 
about the split, and my nerves quivered in throes of 
silent pain all the while. At last he lifted up his 
eyes, and yawned, and looking up at the ceiling, 
he sighed out the word "Ay," very slowly; and 
then he turned aside to light his pipe at the fire 
again ; and whilst he was lighting his pipe, I 
very quietly laid the sound leg of my trousers over 
the split knee. Pushing the tobacco into his pipe 
with the haft of an old penknife, he now asked me 
how things were going on in town. I pretended to 
be quite at ease ; and I tried to answer him with the 
air of one who was above the necessity of such con- 
siderations. But I knew that he only asked tlie 
question for the purpose of throwing me off my 
guard; and I felt sure that his eyes would return 
to the spot where they had left off at. And they 
did so. But he saw at once that the knee was 
gone; so he travelled slowly upwards, with persis- 
tent gaze. In two or three minutes he stopped 
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again. It was somewhere about the third button of 
my waistcoat^-or rather the third button hole, for 
the button was off. He halted there; and his 
glance seemed to snuff round about the place, like 
a dog that thinks he has caught the scent j and I 
began to feel uncomfortable again; for, indepen- 
dent of the button being oflf, I had only twopence- 
hal^enny, and a bit of blacklead pencil, and an un< 
paid bill in my pocket; and somehow I thought 
he was finding it all out. So I shifted myself round, 
and began to hum within myself— 

"Take, oh take, those eyes away I " 

But it was no use. He would do it. And I couldn't 
stand it any longer ; so I determined to bolt before 
he got up to my shirt front, or " dickey," — ^for I 
had a " dickey " on, and one side of it was bulging 
out in a disorderly way, and I durst not try to put 
it right for fear of drawing his attention to it I de- 
termined to be rid of the infliction at once, so I 
pretended to be in a hurry. Knocking the ashes 
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out of my pipe, I rose up and asked if he had a 
time-table. 

" Yes." 

"There 's a train about now, I think.'* 

" Yes ; but stop till the next. What 's your hurry? 
You're not here every day. Sit down and get 
another pipe." 

" How 's your clock 1" said I, turning round and 
looking through the window, so as to get a sly chance 
of pushing my "dickey" into its place — "How's 
your clock?" 

"Well, it's about ten minutes fast. Isn't it, 
Sarah 1 " said he to the servant, who was coming in 
with some coals. 

" No," replied she. " I put it right by th' black- 
smith, this momin'." 

By " the blacksmith," she meant the figure of an 
old man with a hammer, which struck the hours 
upon the bell of a public clock, a little higher up the 
street 

" Well," said my friend, looking at the time-table, 
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''in any case, you're too late for this train now. Sit 
down a bit I left my watch this morning, to have 
a new spring put in it; but 1*11 keep my eye on the 
clock, so that you shall be in time for the next Sit 
down, an' let's have a chat about old times/' 

I gave a furtive glance at my "dickey," and, 
seeing it was all right, I sat down again with a sigh, 
laying the sound leg of my trousers carefully over 
the split knee. I had no sooner sat down, than he 
looked at my waistcoat pocket again, and said, " I 
say, old boy; why don't you cany a watch 1 It 
would be a great convenience." 

I explained to him that I had been so many years 
used to notice public clocks, and to marking the 
time by the action of nature, and by these move- 
ments of human life that are regulated by clock-work, 
that I felt very little need of a watch. Besides, it 
was as easy to ask the time of day of people who 
had watches, as it would be to look at one's own; 
and then, if I had a watch, I did not know whether 
the convenience of the thing would compensate for 
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the anxiety and expense of it He listened atten- 
tively, and then, after looking into the fire musingly 
for a minute or two, as if he was interpreting my 
excuse in some way of his own, he suddenly knocked 
his pipe upon the top bar of the fire-grate, and said, 
" By Jupiter Ammon, I '11 give you one ! " My fiiend 
never swears, except by that dissolute old Greek; 
or, by a still more mysterious deity, whom he calls 
"the Living Jingo!" Whenever he mentions either 
of these persons, I know that he means something 
strong; so I sat still and "watched the case,*' as 
lawyers say. 

"Mary," said he, rising, and calling to his wife, 
who was in another room — " Mary, where 's that old 
watch % " 

" I have it up-stairs in an old rosewood writing- 
desk," replied she. 

"Just fetch it down; I want to look at it" He 
listened at the door, until he heard her footsteps 
going up-stairs ; and then he turned to me, chuckling 
and rubbing his hands; and, slapping me on the 
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shoulder, he said, " Now then, old fellow, fiU your 
pipe again ! By the Living Jingo, you shall have the 
time o' day in your pocket before you leave this 
house." She was a good while in returning ; so he 
shouted up the stairs, " Haven't you found it yet, 
Maryr 

"Yes," replied she, "it's here. I'll be down in 
a minute." 

I began to puflf veiy hard at my pipe ; for I was 
getting excited. She came at last, and said, as she 
laid the watch in his hand, "I have thought of 
selling it many a time, for it is of no use lying 
yonder." 

" Ay," repUed my friend, pretending to look very 
hard at the works. As long as she remained in 
the room, he still kept quietly sa)dng, " Ay, ay," at 
short intervals. But when she left the room, he 
earnestly watched the closing door, and then, shut- 
ting the watch, he came across to me, and, laying 
it in my hand, he said, " There, old boy, that's yours. 
Keep it out of sight till you get out of the house." 
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And I did keep it out of sight. But I was more 
than ever anxious to get away by the next train, so 
that I could fondle it freely. It was an old silver 
lever watch, without fingers. It was silent, with a 
silence that had continued long ; its face was dusty ; 
and the case wore the cloudy hue of neglect. How- 
ever, I bore my prize away at last; and before the 
day was over I had spent eighteenpence upon new 
fingers, and sixpence upon a yard-and-a-half of broad 
black watered silk ribbon for a guard. Next day 
after I had polished the case thoroughly with 
whitening, I put on a clean shepherd's plaid waist- 
coat, in order to show the broad black ribbon which 
led to my watch. Since then, I know not how oft I 
have stopped to put it right by the cathedral clock ; 
and I have found sometimes, as the Irishman did, 
that "the little divul had bate that big fellow by two 
hours in twelve." It is a curious thing, this old watch 
of mine ; and I like it ; there is something so human 
about it. It is full of 

** Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles." 
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Sometimes the fingers stand still, even when the 
works are going on. Even when wound up, it has 
a strange trick of stopping altogether for an hour 
or two now and then, as if smitten with a fit of 
idleness ] and then it will set off again, of its own 
accord, like a living thing wakening up fi-om sleep. 
It stops oftener than it goes. It is not so much a 
time-keeper as a standing joke ; and looking at it 
firom this point of view, I am very fond of this 
watch of mine. Before I had it, whenever I 
chanced to waken in the night-time, I used to strike 
a light, and read m3rself to sleep again. But now, 
when I waken in the night, I suddenly remember, 
"Oh, my watch!" Then I listen; and say to 
myself, " I believe it has stopped again !'' and then, 
listening more attentively, and hearing its little 
pulse beating, I say, "No: there it goes. Bravo !*' 
And I strike a light, and caress the little thing ; and 
wind it up. I have great fun with it, in a quiet 
way. I believe, somehow, that it is getting used to 
me ; and I shouldn't like to part with it any more. 
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There is a kind of friendship growing between us 
that will last until my own pulse is stopped by the 
finger of death. And what is death, after all, but 
the stopping of life's watch ; to be wound up again 
by the Maker 1 I should not like to lose this old 
watch of mine now. It is company when I am 
lonely ; it is diversion when I am tired ; and, 
though it is erratic, it is amiable and undemonstra- 
tive. I will make it famous yet, in sermon or in 

song. I have begun once or twice, "O thou" 

and then stopped, and tried, "When I behold" 

and then I have stopped again. But I will do it 
yet. If the little thing had a soul, now, I fear that 
it would never be saved ; for, " faith without works 
is vain." But I have faith in it, though it has de- 
ceived me oft. My qi^iint old monitor! How 
often has it warned me, that when man goes "on 
tick," it always ends in a kind of " Tic Doloreaux." 
But the hour approaches, when its tiny pulse and 
mine, must stand still for ever; for — 
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•• Owd Time, — ^he 's a troublesome codger, — 
Keeps nudgin' us on to decay ; 
An' whispers you 're nobbut a lodger j 
Get ready for goin* away." 

And when "life*s fitful fever" is past, I hope 
they will not sell my body to the doctors; nor my 
watch to the Jews; but bury us together; and let 
us rest when they have done so. 
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